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MAKING PEACE WITH JAPAN 


What role is the World War Il enemy destined to play in today's interna- 
tional affairs? Drawing up a peace treaty underlines old and new questions 
of Japan's status and power. Three authors discuss the approach of the 
United States, of its allies, and of the Japanese, to these problems. 


US Policy on the Japan Treaty 


BY CLAUDE A. BUSS 


| te TARGET DATE for peace with Japan is the end of 
1951. The road has been tortuous, the obstacles 
formidable, but the goal seems near. The Korean war 
necessitated a speed-up on a positive program of action. 
World War II must be ended; Japan must be enlisted 
in the prevention of World War III. 

To some Americans, peace-making is a phase of the 
power struggle between the United States and the 
USSR. Japan is the important defense anchor in the 
island rim of the western Pacific, and a bastion of 
democracy in eastern Asia. Japan is only minutes 
away from bomber bases in Siberia. Its industries would 
be invaluable to a Russian-led Asian Communist coali- 
tion. The urgency for peace between Japan and the 
United States—with implied mutual understanding and 
friendship—is primarily due to the necessity of keep- 
ing Japan out of the Russian orbit, 

In seeking a workable procedure for peace-making, 
the United States first explored the idea of a full-dress 
plenary conference of all forty-nine former belligerents. 
Then it turned to the alternative method of having the 
treaty drafted by the thirteen members of the Far 
Eastern Commission.! The United States government 
has consulted with the other twelve governments repre- 
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sented in the Commission; with Ceylon, Indonesia, and 
the Republic of Korea; and with official and unof- 
ficial Japanese. With the exception of Russia, general 
agreement has now been reached on most points, al- 
though a few remain to be ironed out. The hope now 
is for a single multilateral treaty, or perhaps in some 
cases separate but similar bilateral treaties, between 
Japan, the United States, and as many like-minded 
nations as possible. 

Nations approach the problem of peace-making from 
their own particular points of view. The USSR keeps 
telling its own people that it smashed the Kwantung 
Army and defeated Japan’s ally, Hitlerite Germany; 
therefore it must be heeded. The USSR insists that the 
United States has no moral right to make a separate 
peace, and wants the Big Four—i.e., the foreign min- 
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isters of the United States, the USSR, the United King- 
dom, and China—to draft a multilateral pact, each 
having the right of veto. In the light of experience, 
the United States believes this would be futile. The 
USSR says it secks peace with Japan in the shortest 
possible time, and wants the occupation brought to a 
speedy end, It wants American troops out of Japan, 
and no more efforts to make Japan “a springboard for 
American imperialism.” In its note of May 7, 1951 the 
USSR insisted that Formosa and the Pescadores should 
be assigned to China, in accordance with wartime 
promises, and complained that the US treaty draft 
failed to limit the size of Japan’s army, navy, and air 
force. 


The Issue of Armament 


The USSR looks with a jaundiced eye upon the 
slightest rearmament or remilitarization of its old 
enemy, Japan. It applauded the complete demobiliza- 
tion of the Japanese armed forces, the dismantling of 
factories which had produced war materials, the purges, 
and the constitutional renunciation of war and armed 
forces. Russian apprehension has increased as the United 
States has taken cautious steps to enable Japan to 
help take care of itself. In his New Year’s message for 
1950, General MacArthur restated his conviction that 
the constitutional ban on armament was fundamentally 
sound and practical, but went on to say that “by no 
sophistry of reasoning can it be interpreted as com- 
plete negation of the inalienable right of self-defense.” 
In repeated interviews throughout 1950, the General 
expressed his opinion that Japan by its own efforts 
could never provide a system of self-defense which 
would be as dependable as that afforded by strong moral 
principles or by the United Nations, But on December 
31, 1950 he warned the Japanese people: 


If, however, international lawlessness continues to threaten 
the peace and to exercise dominion over the lives of men, it is 
inherent that this ideal must give way to the overwhelming 
law of self-preservation, and it will become your duty within 
the principles of the United Nations in concert with others 
who cherish freedom to mount force to repel force. 


Though wary of backtracking a single inch in the mat- 
ter of complcte demilitarization, the occupation recog- 
nized the necessity of permitting the creation of a na- 
tional police force which could cope with the growing 
menace of Communism, pirates, and thieves along the 
maritime coasts, and the possibility of a national emer- 
gency. In July 1950 GHQ, SCAP authorized a new Na- 
tional Police Reserve of 75,000 men. The ranks were 
thrown open to ex-soldiers, military camps were made 
available for their training, and the equipment supplied 
was standard US military issue. A recently released 
communication from the Commander-in-Chief, Far 
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East to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, dated January 6, 1951, 
states that “it is possible that the over-all interests of 
the United States will be better served by making . . . 
weapons available to increase the security of Japan 
rather than arming additional R.O.K. [Republic of 
Korea] forces.” In the Russian view, these facts call 
for some statement on Japanese rearmament in the 
peace treaty. 

The USSR and Communist China speak with a single 
voice with regard to Japan. Their pact of February 
14, 1950 pledges joint action to prevent violations of 
the peace by Japan or any other nation directly or 
indirectly associated with Japan. Both have intimated 
that a separate US-Japan treaty might mean war. On 
December 4, 1950 Communist China’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Chou En-lai, issued a formal statement of his 
position: China must participate in the preparation, 
drafting, and signing of the peace treaty, and the war- 
time territorial promises must be carried out. He accused 
the United States of training personnel for a Japanese 
air force, keeping Japanese air bases in repair, restoring 
Japanese war industries, illegally releasing war criminals, 
and aiming to enslave the Japanese people. 

To the United States, “China” means Nationalist 
China. American officials have consulted only with 
authorities of the Nationalist Government, who, before 
their defeat by the Communists, were understandably 
rather severe in their attitude toward Japan. Immediate- 
ly after the war, they spoke of a 50-year occupation of 
Japan, deposition of the Emperor, complete abolition of 
all military forces and the secret police, and limiting 
Japan’s economy to the level of 1928-30. Later they 
expressed their attitude thus: “We exact no revenge, 
we brook no coddling.” By the anniversary of the 
Mukden incident, September 18, 1950, a spokesman for 
Chiang Kai-shek said that in view of the greater men- 
ace from Russia, “Japan has lost her imperialism and 
become an outpost for the world’s defense against _ 
Communism.” Nationalist China can at present be ex- 
pected to endorse the ideas of the United States. 


The View of Other Pacific Nations 


India, Pakistan, and Indonesia have important stakes 
in the peace arrangements with Japan. India and 
Pakistan did not feel the weight of the invader’s heel, 
and have less to forgive and forget than Indonesia. 
They have concluded trade agreements with Japan 
and have invited Japanese commercial representatives 
to their respective countries. However, they wish to cap- 
ture for their own expanding industries much of the 
trade which Japan enjoyed before the war, and they 
do not wish to see Japan again become economically 
dominant in Asia. 

Foreign Office spokesmen for Indonesia have stressed 
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In formulating our views on a peace treaty 
for Japan we have consulted with other govern- 
ments concerned, including the Philippine gov- 
ernment. 

I believe there is a good possibility that Japan 
can become a good neighbor to us in the Pacific 
and a bulwark against the rising threat of Soviet 
and Chinese Communism. 

It is always possible for victors to write a fine- 
sounding treaty and impose it upon a defeated 
enemy, but the words of the treaty do not thereby 
automatically become living realities, We learned 
this to our sorrow in the case of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

One of the problems that principally concerns 
the Philippine government and people is that of 
reparations. Every consideration of justice calls 
aloud for the maximum possible reparations for 
the terrible wrongs that have been committed 
here. Unfortunately the problem is not what 
ought to be done but what can be done. 

After World War I and again after World War 
II attempts were made to collect reparations in 
Europe. Efforts have been made to get repara- 
tions out of current production, out of trans- 
planted labor, out of transplanted plants, and by 
supplying raw materials to be fabricated by the 
enemy country. But nobody has yet found a 
satisfactory way of translating a dollar claim for 
reparations into the actual economic equivalent 
in his own country. If any realistic methods can 
be suggested, the United States is quite prepared 
to consider them. 


JAPAN AND THE PHILIPPINES 


Excerpts from remarks by Ambassador John Foster Dulles before 
the Philippine Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Manila, February 12, 1951 


If United States forces withdrew from Japan 
it would leave a vacuum into which Communist 
power would almost certainly move, We have 
therefore discussed with the Japanese govern- 
ment a provisional arrangement for keeping cer- 
tain United States forces in Japan with the con- 
sent of the Japanese. 

The whole question of the security of the chain 
of islands off the Asiatic mainland is larger in 
scope. The problem is a difficult one and the 
initiative properly lies with the island nations of 
the western Pacific. I am authorized to listen 
sympathetically to whatever suggestions may be 
made. 

Never before in history has there been a peril 
to freedom greater than that which faces us today 
from the combination of Russian imperialism ,with 
the Bolshevik brand of Communism. The United 
States is trying to exert leadership in an effort 
to prevent the conquest of all freedom without 
risking a third World War. I know that we are 
going to make some mistakes. But any such mis- 
takes will not be due to lack of a feeling of com- 
radeship toward those who hate stood with us in 
the past. 

I have sensed here a little bit of feeling that 
America loves Japan more than it loves the 
Philippines. I want to say once and for all that 
that is absolutely not the case. 

My final word is a plea to you to have con- 
fidence that we shall be faithful to our friends, 
and of those friends the Philippine Republic is 
one of the best. 


their deep interest in the preliminary peace discussions 
now in progress. They have no wish to be left out 
of negotiations which so decisively affect the future of 
Asian countries. They will in all likelihood seek repara- 
tions for the damage done by Japanese occupation 
forces. In addition to requisitioning Indonesian natural 
resources (primarily petroleum products) and rolling 
stock, the Japanese allegedly took millions of dollars’ 
worth of gold and diamonds back to their homeland. 
The Philippines are by no means docile or supine. 
They insist on the principle of reparations. They want 
it in black and white that the Japanese were guilty of 
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a great wrong, and are obligated to make reparation for 
that wrong. They are unimpressed by economic argu- 
ments. They are quite willing to compromise on amounts 
to be paid, on periods and terms of repayment, but 
they are adamant on the principle. They insist that a 
provision shall be added to the effect that repara- 
tions shall be subject to later negotiation. Moreover, 
they are just as concerned as Australia about Japan's 
possible future emergence as a military menace or an 
economic ogre. The phrase “workshop of Asia” has an 
unpleasant ring in the ears of Japan’s neighbors. 
The United States admits the justice of the Philip- 
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pine claim for reparations, but sees no practical way 
of solving the transfer problem. However, the possibility 
is not excluded that the Japanese, to gain the good will 
of the Philippines and other war-damaged countries, 
might offer voluntarily to make some gesture toward 
paying at least token reparations. 

The Commonwealth of Nations has had a series of 
conferences to minimize family frictions and to agree 
on a common policy toward Japan. Australia, in par- 
ticular, would oppose unrestricted rearmament and 
would hesitate to accord to Japan the right of unlimited 
economic development.’ The proposed Pacific defense 
pact—a regional arrangement for security within the 
United Nations—is at least as vital to Australia and 
New Zealand (and perhaps to the Philippines) as is an 
early peace with Japan. 

At this writing the United Kingdom and the United 
States stand substantially together on the problems of 
the peace treaty, although a few differences of opin- 
ion remain. The British have been inclined to consider 
the American proposals too brief, too vague, and too 
general. It appears, however, that they are not at pre- 
sent insisting upon any serious economic limitations on 
Japan. They would prefer to have Communist China 
participate in the treaty negotiations, but probably will 
not insist on this point either. They would like to affirm 
the ultimate intention of restoring Formosa to China, 
in accordance with wartime pledges, although admitting 
that no steps should be taken in this direction now. 


Problem of Chinese Participation 

The question of Chinese participation in the peace 
treaty may raise a serious problem. Of the twelve Far 
Eastern Commission members, excluding China, six 
have recognized the Communist regime while six con- 
tinue to recognize the Nationalist Government. Those 
which recognize Peking would find it difficult to put 
their signatures to a document to which the Nationalist 
Government was also a party, as India made clear in 
a recent note to the United States.’ It would be pos- 
sible, of course, for Nationalist China later to sign a 
separate though identical treaty with Japan. 

Japan is eager to regain the dignity and responsibility 
of an independent nation. Many Japanese never thought 
that they would have a word to say about the peace 
terms. Few imagined that in five short years spiritual 
despair could be supplanted by a new sense of mission 
and a new hope for future greatness. But this has hap- 
pened in Japan. Most Japanese resent the charge that 
they acquired their former territories by “greed and vio- 
lence.” They only followed accepted international prac- 
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tices, and they sanctified their gains by regular treaties 
which were recognized and respected—so they say. Some 
Japanese have begun to conjecture about territorial 
rectifications in their own interest — Sakhalin, the 
Kuriles, the Ryukyus, the Bonins, and Formosa—and 
some have dared to wonder—in private of course— 
whether Japan is not important enough to the Western 
world to ask for the return of their special interests in 
Korea, Manchuria, and elsewhere in China as pay- 
ment for their cooperation in a possible third world war. 
Japan cannot be censured for finding a slight sardonic 
satisfaction from the current chaos in Asia. The “mem- 
ace” of Japan has been eliminated, they may say, 
but see what we have in its place. 


Japanese Government Seeks Good Will 

However, Japan’s officialdom is in no mood to jeop- 
ardize the good will which it has won during the oc- 
cupation. Prime Minister Yoshida would like a general 
peace pact—with everybody—but he realizes that this 
is impossible. Therefore he seeks the best possible terms 
with as many nations as will sign, even though he real- 
izes the risks he incurs with the USSR and Communist 
China. “Red or white,” he says, “China remains our 
next-door neighbor. Geography and economic laws will, 
I believe, prevail in the long run over any ideological 
differences and artificial trade barriers.” He is aware 
of the weaknesses of the United Nations and the vacilla- 
tions in American policy, yet he has committed Japan 
“definitely and irrevocably on ‘he side of the free 
world.”* : 

An overwhelming majority of the Japanese sup- 
port him. Minority opinion in favor of an overall 
treaty and a neutral position in world politics has sub- 
sided in the past year, but might revive in the event 
of a UN reverse in Korea, complete American with- 
drawal from Japan, or an economic crisis in the coun- 
try. 

The official American attitude toward peace with» 
Japan has been stated by John Foster Dulles, particularly 
in his address of March 31, 1951. The United States 
contemplates a short treaty. The preamble would give 
Japan an opportunity to express its intention to apply 
for membership in the United Nations, to carry forward 
the new ideals embodied in Japanese legislation under 
the occupation, and to conform to internationally ac- 
cepted standards of fair commercial practices. The 
treaty proper would limit Japan’s sovereignty to the 
four home islands and minor adjacent islands. “There 
would be a renunciation by Japan of all rights, titles, 
and claims to Korea, Formosa, the Pescadores, and the 
Antarctic area, Also the treaty might contemplate that 
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in the Ryukyu and Bonin islands there could be United 
Nations trusteeship and continuing United States ad- 
ministrative responsibility.”* Validation of Russia’s title 
to southern Sakhalin and the Kuriles would depend on 
the USSR’s becoming a party to the treaty. 

With regard to security: “The security of Japan itself 
should, we think, be worked out through individual and 
collective self-defense arrangements authorized by the 
United Nations Charter.”* The treaty need only af- 
firm that Japan would possess the inherent right of sov- 
ereign nations in these respects. 

As a provisional security measure, it is expected 
that there will be cooperation between Japan and the 
forces of the United States and perhaps some other 
powers. If the Japanese want it, the United States will 
consider keeping some American armed forces—par- 
ticularly air and navy—in and about Japan, with 
Japan perhaps furnishing them with some facilities. 
This arrangement will be worked out separately from 
the peace treaty. It is not the intention of the United 
States to prescribe treaty regulations concerning the 
rearmament of Japan. Japan will have vw determine 
itself how to provide for its own security, what to do 
about Article 9 of its constitution renouncing war and 
armaments, and how to contribute its share toward 
the general security as might be expected under Chapter 
43 of the United Nations Charter. 

Arrangements for peace and security in the general 
area of the Pacific will in part be outside the treaty. 


It is hoped that a series of arrangements will be con- 
cluded which “will enable the Japanese to make their 
own indispensable contribution to preventing their 
nation’s being forced into the service of the new im- 
perialism that ominously threatens from the mainland, 
and which on the other hand will effectively assure that 
there will be no unbridled rearmament which could be- 


come an offensive threat. 


US Considers Security Guarantees 


On April 18 President Truman outlined his ideas on 
the problem of security. He said that the United 
States was discussing the implementation of the ex- 
pressed Japanese desire for the provisional retention of 
US armed forces in and about Japan, and that the 
United States expects to continue to maintain its armed 
forces in the Ryukyus, particularly at Okinawa. He again 
asserted that “the whole world knows that an armed 
attack on the Philippines would be looked upon by the 
United States as dangerous to its own peace and safe- 
ty and it would act accordingly.” He stated that the 
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United States was exploring fully with the governments 
of Australia and New Zealand an arrangement, pur- 
suant to Articles 51 and 52 of the United Nations 
Charter, which would make clear that in the event of 
an armed attack upon any one of them in the Pacific, 
each of the three would act to meet the common danger, 
and which would establish consultation to strengthen 
security on the basis of continuous self-help and mutual 
aid. 

The President called these “natural initial steps” in 
the consolidation of peace in the Pacific area. Secretary 
Acheson, speaking on the same day, referred to them 
as “a threat to no one,” but rather “an expression of 
our desire to build another portion of the edifice of 
peace.” He added that the prospective arrangements 
“have had the fullest consideration and approval by 
the military and civilian departments of government 
and have had full discussion by appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress and by responsible leaders of both 
political parties.” 

In the economic realm, it has been considered by 
American officials to be the better part of wisdom not 
to try to regulate Japan’s international economic rela- 
tions by the treaty of peace. It is suggested that the 
treaty provide for reciprocal most-favored-nation treat- 
ment for three years; continue the current privileges of 
the Allied powers in civil air transport in Japan; give 
the Allied powers the right generally to vest, retain, 
and dispose of Japanese property within their territory, 
while Japan should return prewar Allied property in 
Japan and validate prewar claims for property belong- 
ing to Allied powers and their nationals. The Japanese 
are already drafting legislation to restore or compen- 
sate for Allied property seized during the war. 

The United States opposes further reparations. It is 
going to be difficult enough for Japan with its limited 
resources to produce enough to meet the needs of 
its 85 million inhabitants. Further strains would mean 
either increased American help, which the United 
States is not willing to guarantee, or a lowered standard 
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of living. This would increase social unrest and “give 
rise to dangerous expansionist and explosive tendencies, 
which Japan’s Communist neighbors would joyously 
exploit."* On the same grounds, the United States 
opposes economic disabilities, as, for example, requiring 
a dismantling of part of Japan’s industrial plant, partic- 
ularly its shipbuilding capacity. It is assumed that the 
United States would similarly object to fixing an upper 
limit to Japan’s industrial output or capacity. 

It is also expected that questions usually settled by in- 
ternational conventions, such as fisheries or narcotics, 
will be omitted from the peace treaty. 

The United States seeks a peace of reconciliation, of 
trust, and of opportunity, which will enable Japan to 
reassume its obligations in the family of nations. The 
United States has assumed the initiative in peace-mak- 
ing, without any desire to go it alone or to bring undue 
pressure upon its allies. The United States still hopes 
that the USSR will participate in the final negotiations, 
despite the somewhat discouraging exchange of notes in 
May 1951, but does not consider such participation in- 
dispensable. The USSR has no legal power of veto 
and the United States is eager to bring the peace 
negotiations with Japan to a “righteous” conclusion. 

It is interesting to note the development of American 
thought with regard to Japan since the end of the war. 
Wartime hatreds receded quickly, and the occupation 
launched forth into a frenzy of reform. Then came the 
attitude of “keeping Japan up rather than keeping 
Japan down,” and finally the emphasis upon the poten- 
tial value of Japan as a political ally. A treaty at any 
one of these periods would have reflected the underly- 
ing mood or policies prevailing at the time; 


Treaty Now Involves Some Risk 

A treaty now will leave many problems unsolved. Ad- 
mittedly, diminishing the present power position of the 
United States in Japan involves a calculated risk: trad- 
ing the strength we have for the friendship we hope to 
gain. There is no guarantee that the Japanese will 
choose the way of the West. We believe that they will. 
We have given them a hectic five years of instruction, 
harangue, precept, and directive. We hope that the at- 
tractions of democratic goals will outlive the imperfec- 
tions of procedure. We hope that Japan will neither 
yield to the hallucinations of the Communists nor suc- 
cumb to the temptation of a new aggressive career in 
east Asia at some later date. 

Some Japanese are certain to be a bit cynical. What 
of the fine promises of the Atlantic Charter; the prom- 
ises of “no territorial aggrandizement;” the disposition 
of territories according to the will of the inhabitants; the 
right of access to markets and raw materials; the right 
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of travel and residence; the removal of limitations on 
immigration; the implicit recognition of racial equality; 
the assurance of a viable economy for Japan’s multiply- 
ing population? 

Japan's Main Problem Is Trade 

The achievement of a viable economy is Japan’s 
major headache today. Prime Minister Yoshida hopes 
that “the treaty will contain no stipulation that may undo 
what has been accomplished, or cancel out the past or 
future aid from the United States.”®° The American 
taxpayer has spent some $2 billion for economic aid to 
Japan, and anticipates a bill of $120 million for fiscal 
1952.%° A good share of this has been returned to 
Americans in the form of payment for imports of 
American goods and for the services of American 
shipping. The end of the occupation will presumably 
relieve Japan of the burden of occupation costs, but 
may make it necessary for it to assume new obligations 
to contribute goods or services for a mutual security 
program. It has been estimated that by 1953 Japan will 
have to export at the rate of $1.5 billion a year (in 
1950 dollars), in order to pay for the imports necessary 
to maintain its standard of living at 90 percent of 
the 1930-34 level. In 1949 its exports were about half 
a billion; during the first two months of 1951 they were 
running at an annual rate close to one billion. The 
industrial production index (1932-36100) climbed 
from 94 in 1949 and 96.2 in January 1950 to 134 in 
December 1950. In spite of this remarkable recovery, 
American authorities believe that the Japanese stand- 
ard of living is about 10 percent lower than in the best 
prewar years. 

The prospects for the future are on the dim side. 
The China trade has been completely cut off, and re- 
sistance to Japanese goods has appeared in other areas. 
Textile, fishing, and maritime interests in the United 
States and Great Britain have registered their protests 
against Japanese competition. Southeast Asia took 46 
percent of Japanese exports in 1949 and provided 17 
percent of Japan’s imports. It is doubtful if the volume 
of trade with this area could be much increased unless 
the United States pours in ECA, Point Four, or Mutual 
Defense funds which might be spent in Japan. In 
Korea, there is no guarantee that the present demand 
for Japanese goods—for both war and reconstruction 
purposes—will continue. Reconstruction and economic 
progress anywhere in Asia will offer an opportunity to 
Japan. 

Japan needs capital desperately to rebuild its eco- 
nomic structure. As a result of the war Japan lost 


9 Yoshida, loc. cit., p. 179. 
10 Cf. “Can Japan Pay Her Own Way?,” Fortune, May 
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44 percent of its overseas assets, 80 percent of its 
merchant marine, and 36 percent of its national wealth. 
Many of its machines have been destroyed or become 
obsolescent. But foreign investors will hesitate to place 
their capital in Japan as long as the threat of war 
hangs over eastern Asia. Without prospect of renewed 
trade with China or adequate compensation from 
commerce with the rest of Asia, it seems inevitable that 
limited American subsidies to Japan will have to be 
continued in one form or another. Political conditions 
being what they are, these may be considered as prime 
investments. 

If the United States and its friends make peace with 
Japan, Japan will face the problem of its relations 
with Russia and Communist China. The USSR can 
be expected to veto Japan’s admission into the United 
Nations, and to step up its activities inside Japan 
through the Communist Party after the treaty. Both 
China and Russia are geographically close to Japan, 
and constitute a serious military menace as long as the 
mood of hostility continues. On the other hand, if they 
decide that it is worth while to woo Japan, they might 
don the velvet gloves. The USSR might conceivably 
make new pronouncements about the abandonment of 
imperialism and pay lip service to the Japanese senti- 
ment of nationalism, offering also to return Sakhalin 
and the Kuriles. China is as vital to Japan economically 
as it was before the war, and we have Mr. Yoshida’s 
statement about geography and economic laws pre- 
vailing over ideological differences and artificia! trade 
barriers. China and Japan are to each other as the 
lips to the teeth, in the words of a well-known Japanese 


diplomat. Geographical propinquity is a powerful cata- 
lyst, and a strong counter-force against the compulsions 
of the cold war. 

Some voices in the United States and abroad are 
warning that the uncertainties are overwhelming, and 
that we are rushing too fast to sign a treaty with Japan 
before many of the basic problems are provided for. 
Economic conditions in Japan are now relatively good, 
but only because of American largesse and the Korean 
war. Some say that an interim civil guidance stage 
should follow the military occupation and precede the 
final granting of complete independence. This would 
silence the most cogent criticisms of the military occu- 
pation, and would provide a longer period of time to 
wrestle with the spiritual and economic problems which 
the contemplated treaty will ignore. 

The warnings are well taken, but even an interim 
period is not likely to produce final solutions for 
problems which are endemic and continuing. The Al- 
lies will have responsibilities to help poorer neighbors, 
whether those responsibilities are defined by treaties or 
rest merely in the consciences of the people. In satisfy- 
ing the Japanese urge for political independence we 
are neither abandoning Japan nor shirking what we 
may well conceive to be our economic responsibilities. 
It does not seem fair that after five years Japan should 
be maintained in international servitude while the vic- 
torious Allies wrangle over its fate. In concluding a 
treaty quickly we are carrying out an obligation of 
humanity and justice. We hope that we are making a 
friendlier, firmer ally which will use its liberated energy 
and wisdom for the enhanced welfare of the Far East. 


Japanese Views on Peace 


BY EDWARD G. SEIDENSTICKER 


— THE SECOND visit of John Foster Dulles to 
Japan, in February and March of this year, official 
American views on the Japanese peace treaty’ have been 
fairly clear: an overall peace treaty, including the Soviet 
Union, is not possible at present, and the important 
thing is to include as many of the Allies as possible in 
as early a treaty as possible; permanent Japanese neu- 


Mr. Seidensticker, who has resided in Japan for several ycars, 
is now studying Japanese literature at Tokyo University. 


1 The term “peace treaty” is used in an inexact sense 
throughout this article to include all agreements pertaining 
to the termination of war and the occupation. It should be 
noted, however, that the important security arrangements 
will probably not be a part of the treaty proper, but rather 
of a separate military agreement. 
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trality is impracticable, and Japan cannot be left de- 
fenseless by the withdrawing occupation; American mili- 
tary aid to Japan, probably including troops, will be 
necessary, and, since the United States has no inten- 
tion of taking on the defense of Japan unassisted, Japan- 
ese defensive rearmament will also be necessary; Japan 
is to be limited to the four main islands and certain 
minor islands, probably not including the Ryukyus and 
Ogasawaras; otherwise, the treaty is to be short, gen- 
erous, and free from restrictions. There is little doubt 
that before the outbreak of the Korean war the Amer- 
ican view, particularly on the crucial security problem, 
would have met with considerable Japanese resistance. 
Article 9 of the Japanese constitution, which renounced 
war and arms, was popular, and the feeling was strong 
that even an unarmed Japan could become the per- 
manently neutral “Switzerland of the Far East.” The 
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hope for neutrality was of course based on the as- 
sumption that an overall treaty, including all of Japan’s 
ex-enemies in some sort of guarantee of inviolability, 
was possible. 

The Korean war brought a marked change in Jap- 
anese public opinion, and probably there would be no 
real objection today to any of the American proposals 
listed above except the loss of the Ryukyus and Ogasa- 
waras and, if it is tactlessly handled, possibly the sta- 
tioning of American troops in Japan. The early conclu- 
sion of a peace treaty and the restoration of Japanese 
sovereignty are the basic goals that command popular 
support, and the Korean war has made clear the in- 
compatibility of those goals with an overall treaty, 
neutrality, and disarmament. Hence the latter ideas, 
though probably still very near what the Japanese really 
want, have been discredited as “unrealistic,” and the 
American program has been accepted with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm and resignation. 

In November 1949 a Mainichi Shimbun public opin- 
ion survey showed 48.4 per cent of the answers in favor 
of permanent neutrality and only 20.5 per cent in favor 
of relying on the United States for security guarantees; 
to the first figure may be added 14 per cent in favor of 
“collective guarantees,” indicating a strong vein of 
suspicion against too clear a commitment to the United 
States.? Though armament and neutrality are of course 
not necessarily incompatible, the Japanese tend to as- 
sociate disarmament and neutrality as twin products of 
Article 9, and the bulk of public opinion in 1949 un- 
doubtedly favored both. 


Support for Rearmament Grows 


Sentiment for rearmament appears to have gathered 
strength rapidly with the outbreak of the Korean war, 
sentiment for a commitment to the United States some- 
what more slowly. A Mainichi poll in September 1950 
indicated 70 per cent in favor of preparations for 
defense, while only some 20 per cent wanted defense 
preparations to be undertaken in cooperation with the 
United States or the United Nations. By December, 
however, when a third poll was taken, 41.2 per cent 
reported themselves in favor of having American troops 
in Japan after the peace treaty. 

In mid-February, following Mr. Dulles’s visit and 
some months of public debate on treaty problems, a 
fourth poll showed a trend strongly in favor of Amer- 
ican troops. It is clear, however, that the support does 
not extend to permanent American bases, and that the 
form and name of the garrisons will be all-important: 
77.2 per cent of those polled wanted the troops, but 


2 All of the material on the Mainichi polls is from the 
Mainichi for March 3, 1951. 
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59.5 per cent wanted them only temporarily. A distinc- 
tion is thus apparently made between American troops 
as a stopgap device made necessary by Japan’s tem- 
porary weakness, and American troops as a permanent 
fixture and a potentially dangerous poacher on Japan’s 
sovereignty. The February poll showed only 9.6 per 
cent opposed to the idea of American troops as even a 
temporary expedient. Sentiment was also in favor of 
rearming, though less strongly so: 63.7 per cent for, 
19.5 per cent against. 


Socialists Weak in Elections 


The poor showing of the Socialist Party in the recent 
local elections, for municipal mayors and assemblies on 
April 23 and for prefectural governors and assemblies on 
April 30, also indicates that the Japanese have in 
general accepted the American view. The Communists 
practically disappeared as an overt political force, and 
the Socialists went into the elections as the one major 
party advocating permanent disarmament and neutrali- 
ty. The leftist faction of the party, led by Mosaburo 
Suzuki, has been the principal force behind the party’s 
“three peace principles:” permanent neutrality, an 
overall peace treaty including the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, and opposition to foreign bases in 
Japan. That faction consolidated its hold on the party 
at the 1950 convention, when Mr. Suzuki was elected 
party chairman and the three principles were reaffirmed 
and in effect enlarged by a resolution opposing re- 
armament in general. Subsequently, an attempt by the 
Socialist right wing, led most articulately by Eki Sone, 
to inject more “realism” into the party’s foreign pro- 
gram was rejected, and a meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee on March 19 endorsed the three principles, 
without modification or concrete elaboration, as the 
party’s election program. Party unity was carefully 
maintained throughout the campaign. 

The two conservative parties, the Liberals (the pre- 
sent government party) and the Democrats, on the 
other hand, have been in general agreement on the 
need for an early peace, albeit without the consent of | 
all the Allies, and on the impossibility of maintaining 
permanent neutrality. Prime Minister Yoshida has 
stated publicly’ his belief that American troops would 
be welcomed after the treaty by most Japanese. He 
has hedged on the subject of rearmament,* but he has 


3 For the press on February 11, and in the Diet on February 
13. 

4 For example, at the Tokyo Correspondents’ Club on 
January 10, at the Liberal Convention on January 20, in the 
Diet on January 27 and February 13, and before the Fed- 
eration of Economic Organizations on March 29. Mr. Yoshida 
says in general that it is too early to talk of rearmament, that 
the economy could not support it, and that even rearmament 
for defense would require constitutional amendment. 
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been careful not to indicate any support for permanent 
disarmament. It has been frequently suggested, with 
what authority it is not possible to determine, that Mr. 
Yoshida’s diplomatic background makes him wary of 
too full and open a set of concessions before the nego- 
tiations begin, and that if sufficient American help is 
in prospect, he will not be unwilling to talk about re- 
armament. The Democrats, and particularly ex-Prime 
Minister Ashida, are more openly in favor of rearma- 
ment.° 

There are many reasons why it is unwise to draw 
precise conclusions from local elections in Japan—the 
strength of incumbents and local bosses, the bewildering 
variety of coalitions and independents, the tendency to 
vote for personalities rather than for issues (an Asahi 
Shimbun poll published on April 9 showed that up- 
wards of 50 per cent of the electorate intended to vote 
for personalities, while only some 15 per cent intended to 
vote for parties), One conclusion does seem safe, how- 
ever: that Socialist plans to build a winning party on 
the basis of the three peace principles failed. While the 
Socialists retained approximately the following they 
had in the last local elections, in April 1947, the three 
principles clearly did not capture the public imagina- 
tion or win over the “floating vote.” 


Gubernatorial Contests 
The Socialists made their best showing in the guber- 


natorial elections. Socialist incumbents won in the three 
prefectures where they faced contests, and Socialist-line 
independents were elected in three other prefectures. 
In the crucial and vigorously contested Tokyo and 
Osaka elections, however, they were badly defeated. 
There is, moreover, some evidence that Socialist suc- 
cesses were due to a soft-pedaling of the three prin- 
ciples, while Socialist failures may have been helped 
along by a too insistent advocacy of those principles. In 
Hokkaido, where Governor Toshibumi Tanaka won a 
spectacular victory over a Liberal-Democratic coalition, 
the Socialists carefully limited the field to local issues; 
though a Socialist in principle, Mr. Tanaka said, he 
stood for reelection on the basis of his record in office 
and considered other issues irrelevant. Much the same 
tactics were followed in Fukuoka prefecture, where the 
incumbent likewise won over a conservative coalition. 
In Tokyo, on the other hand, Kanju Kato’s strong 
insistence on the three principles and his neglect of 
local issues probably frightened away the potential 
protest vote against suspected corruption in the pre- 
sent conservative regime. 


The mayoralties and governorships went largely to 


5 Mr. Ashida holds that rearmament for defense would 
not be unconstitutional. 
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intrenched incumbents, however, and it was in the 
elections for prefectural assemblies that the Socialist 
weakness was clearest. It is true that the Liberal effort 
was concentrated on those elections, but the important 
fact is that the Socialists were unable to combat it. 
The Socialists polled only 15.3 per cent of the vote, as 
against 37.9 per cent for the Liberals;* the combined 
vote for the two conservative parties was considerably 
higher than at the 1947 elections, while that for the 
Socialists was slightly lower. The Liberals gained seats 
in 29 prefectures and lost in 15, while the Socialists 
gained in 12 and lost in 27. The Liberals became the 
leading party in 28 of the 46 prefectural assemblies, 
with an absolute majority of the assembly seats in 13. 
The Socialists gained more seats than the Liberals in 
only two prefectures, Fukuoka and Shimane, and even 
there they fell far short of a majority.’ 


Liberals Retain Popularity 

The Liberals have maintained their popularity 
through more than two years in office. No other cabinet 
in postwar Japan has been able to do so, and there is 
evidence that this success has been based on foreign 
policy and particularly on developments since the out- 
break of the Korean war. A series of Asahi Shimbun 
polls showed that between October 1948 and April 
1950 the Liberal Party ran true to form and lost con- 
siderably in public esteem. Since April 1950, however— 
in effect since the invasion of South Korea—it has 
gained back all the lost ground,’and the most recent 
poll, published in April of this year, indicated that 
the Liberal following was back up to approximately the 
1948 level.* 

General MacArthur’s dismissal came immediately be- 
fore the elections, but does not seem to have had 
much effect on them. The Japanese reaction was an 
extremely complicated one and defies brief analysis; 
with regard to the peace treaty, however, only one 
really significant problem appears to have been brought 
out, that of whether or not the British might now have 
a stronger voice in drawing up the final terms. Wide 
circulation has been given to reports that the British 
are seeking to impose treaty restrictions on Japanese 
textiles and shipping, chiefly the latter, and there 
has been much editorializing on the subject. Thus both 
the liberal Asahi and the conservative Nihon Keizai 
carried anxious editorials on April 17, and the press has 
been unanimously of the view that such restrictions 
would defeat any hope for economic self-sufficiency. 


6 These figures are from the Asahi of May 2, and must be 
regarded as approximate. The other major dailies carried 
slightly different election results. 

7 Asahi Shimbun, May 3, 1951. 

8 Asahi Shimbun, April 3, 1951. 
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Organized labor is generally on record in favor of the 
three peace principles, but its support can best be de- 
scribed as tentative, and there are indications that the 
Socialist peace program is not strong with the union 
rank and file. 

The General Council of Labor Unions (Sohyo), 
which contains the bulk of the non-Communist labor 
movement, threshed the problem out thoroughly at its 
convention in March. Three foreign policy resolutions 
were introduced, the most extreme of which, intro- 
duced by the New Congress of Industrial Unions (Shin- 
sanbetsu), would have pledged the organization to 
fight against rearmament, and the mildest of which 
would simply have endorsed the struggle for national 
freedom and equality. None of the three mustered the 
necessary two-thirds vote. A compromise resolution was 
finally passed indicating the organization’s opposition to 
rearmament, and pledging it to fight “for the at- 
tainment of liberty and the preservation of peace” on 
the basis of the Socialist Party’s three principles. The 
failure of the more extreme resolution and the very 
careful attention to minor variations in wording would 
indicate that, while Sohyo chose to put on record its 
agreement with the Socialist Party for purposes of elec- 
tionecring, it has reservations about the three prin- 
ciples and is not inclined to take a position where 
compromise would be difficult. 

Socialist foreign policy seems to bé more highly 
thought of at the second level, union headquarters, 
than at top Council headquarters. In a preparatory 
meeting of the Sohyo governing body (kanjikai), Shin- 
sanbetsu was alone in its advocacy of a strict application 
of the three peace principles, while in the convention, 
where the voice of the unions was more direct, it 
found strong support and was able to force the govern- 
ing body, which favored a more flexible application of 
the principles, into the compromise noted above. Shin- 
sanbetsu was soundly defeated on its other main pro- 
posal, a question of organization, a fact which would 
indicate that the Socialist program carried consider- 
able influence independently of the particular group 
backing it.’° 


Union Membership Divided 


With rank-and-file union members, however, the story 
is a different one. The results of the recent elections 
in industrial areas seem to indicate that the labor vote 
was far from unanimously Socialist, in spite of the 
stand taken by union leaders. In Tokyo, for instance, 
Mr. Kato polled only 800,000 votes to a million and 


9 Asahi Shimbun, March 14, 1951. 
10 The Sohyo convention is discussed in detail in the 
Asahi Shimbun for March 12 and March 14. 
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a half for Governor Yasui, and he failed to carry 
a single one of the city’s 23 wards, even such 
heavily industrial areas as Ota ward in south Tokyo 
going strongly for the conservative Governor. It is an 
interesting fact, moreover, that public opinion polls on 
peace problems, when broken down by class, show very 
little laboring-class deviation from the population as 
a whole; when a deviation does occur, it is usually on 
the order of no more than 5 to 10 per cent. One may 
wonder if, for the present at least, the Socialist party, 
in advocating the three peace principles, is not alienat- 
ing itself from its natural following. 


Intellectuals Favor Socialist Plan 


Students and liberal educators and intellectuals are 
probably the only other significant sources of support 
for the Socialist peace principles. Student opposition to 
the official American view is extensive, but, except 
for that centering around the outspoken and rather 
violent Zengakuren (the Communist-dominated All- 
Japan Students’ Union), it is not well organized. 
There is no doubt, however, that large numbers of 
calmer students, who have reached their conclusions 
by reasonable and non-partisan processes, are strong 
in their opposition to rearmament, and it appears that 
many of them would prefer American troops in Japan 
to an army of their own; the alternatives are not pre- 
sented in those terms, however, and there is little doubt 
that a commitment to the American side would be 
unpopular for the new army that would very probably 
follow in its wake, 

The argument of the liberal educators was very vig- 
orously stated by Dr. Shigeru Nambara, president of 
Tokyo University, in his address to the University’s grad- 
uating class on March 28."' Dr. Nambara’s defense of 
permanent neutrality and his attack on rearmament 
centered on the constitutional renunciation of arms. 
Japan’s spiritual recovery from the shock of defeat 
has been built on the prospect of leading the world in’ 
devotion to the cause of peace, he argued; and now, 
when the renunciation of war is facing its first test, to 
abandon that renunciation would be immoral and spirit- 
ually shattering. In a world split in two, Dr. Nambara 
continued, Japan should in some measure try to act as 
mediator, at least indirectly by refusing to contribute 
to the further alienation of the two sides, and until 
peace with all Japan’s former enemies is possible, an 
informal termination of the state of war would be 
preferable to a formal treaty. 

None of these elements can be looked on as an 
immediate and formidable obstacle to American plans 


11 Dr. Nambara’s speech, with some revision, was pub- 
lished in the Chuo Koron for May 1951. 
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for a peace treaty. The students and intellectuals are 
articulate but disorganized and isolated, and organized 
labor, its misgivings about the three principles prob- 
ably deepened by the election results, does not seem 
prepared to fight for them. It must be remembered 
too that the Socialist party, in spite of its united front 
during the recent campaigns, is far from unanimous in 
its views on foreign policy, and the electoral misfortunes 
may strengthen the right wing, which is “realistic” and 
for the most part not unfriendly to the American 
position. Even if the leftists stay in power and can 
command the support of the unions, it is doubtful 
whether they will choose to cause much unpleasantness. 
Mr. Suzuki, the party chairman, has been quoted in- 
direct'y'? as considering the three principles only a 
means to an end, the implication being that they are 
worth advocating even if no one really feels like put- 
ting up an immediate and determined fight for them. 
Certainly there is nothing logically unsound in continu- 
ing to advocate the three principles even when reverse 
policies are in process of execution, and such continued 
advocacy in the hope of eventual gains is probably 
the worst that can be expected of the Socialists. 

The Socialist Party has attempted to convert business 
men by playing on their fears of being cut off com- 
mercially from the continent, but business and finance 
will probably continue to support American policies as 
long as American war contracts and economic aid cof- 
tinue to provide satisfactory compensation for the lost 
Chinese trade. 


Long-range Problems 


For the present, then, the way seems smooth for Amer- 
ican plans; but several questions must be raised which 
make the long-range prospect less happy. In the first 
place, a distinction made earlier in this paper should 
be emphasized: that between what the Japanese really 
want, and what on the other hand they are resigned to 
as unhappy but uncontestable reality. There is little 
doubt that most Japanese would like a peace treaty with 
all their enemies, and that they would like to stay clear 
of both sides in what seems to be building up to another 
war. There is also not much doubt that most of them 
do not really want a new army, both for theoretical 
reasons and because of the very probable added tax 
burden. And finally, Mr. Yoshida’s views to the con- 
trary, they would probably like to see the last of the 
Americans. Anti-American feeling has been much ex- 
aggerated, but it is no myth, and it is not likely to be 
alleviated by the continued presence of American troops. 
The Japanese, then, have resisted the blandishments of 
the Socialist Party not because they are unfriendly to 


12 By Eki Sone; see the Asahi Shimbun for March 9. 
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the Socialist program in theory, but because they feel 
that unhappy realities force them to accept the Amer- 
ican position.”* 

Much of this is true because, as has already been 
pointed out, the really compelling drive of the Japanese 
is toward an early peace and restoration of sovereignty. 
National sovereignty is at the center of their conscious- 
ness and will probably continue to be, and any infringe- 
ments on it will be keenly felt. The question of the 
position and prerogatives of American troops there- 
fore worries even those who in principle favor Amer- 
ican garrisons. It is very well, the Asahi Shimbun said 
in discussing the problem editorially on February 9, 
to speak of American troops stationed quietly and 
inconspicuously in Japan after the manner of Amer- 
ican troops stationed in England, but it must be remem - 
bered that England was fully sovereign at the time the 
arrangements were concluded, and one may wonder 
whether the same scruples will or can be observed in 
the case of Japan. 


Japan Wants Islands Returned 


It must also be noted that the Japanese are not happy 
about the prospective loss of the Ryukyus and Ogasa- 
waras to the United States or the United Nations.’* 
The Mainichi Shimbun reported on March 3 that 
42.6 per cent of its pollees would like immediate return 
of the Ryukyus, while 41.8 per cent were reconciled to 
temporary loss but would look forward to eventual 
restoration. Only 5.2 per cent were resigned to perma- 
nent cession. The corresponding figures for the Ogasa- 
waras were 44.6 per cent, 39.6 per cent, and 4.4 per 
cent respectively. Although all of the major political 
parties have expressed sympathy with the popular view, 
agitation in support of it has been slight, and it does 
not seem likely, for the present and by itself, to con- 
stitute a real obstacle to American plans. In combina- 
tion with other hurts to the national pride, such as 
possibly the over-obtrusiveness of American troops, 
however, it could develop into a significant irredentist 
movement. 

Finally, although the opinion polls seem to show 
consistent and stable trends, the opinions of individual 
Japanese are surprisingly changeable and capricious, 
and the apparent stability is in effect the result of a 


13 This point of view was ably stated by the conservative 
Toyo Keizai Shimpo on January 20, in an “appeal to the 
neutralists” to “look at the facts.” 


14 Nor of course the prospective loss of the Kuriles and 


South Sakhalin to the Soviet Union. Resentment against both 
sides, however, would have to be considered a new out- 
an $$ break of “neutralism,” and should make the Soviet Union 
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chance balancing of shifts. The consequence is of 
course that American policies do not have a firm and 
tested following, the “floating vote” pretty well covers 
the population, and there is no assurance that individual 
flips and conversions will continue to cancel one an- 
other out. 

Given then an unstable body of opinion whose pre- 
vailing tone is probably more of resignation than of 
enthusiasm, and ready objects for resentment in Amer- 
ican occupation of the Ryukyus and American gar- 
risons in Japan, there would seem to be a possibility 
that the United States might rather suddenly find itself 
with an unfriendly Japanese government and populace 
on its hands. And it would be a mistake to consider the 
Socialists the only possible source of trouble. The 
Socialists pass as the extreme advocates of nationalism 
only because the real claims of nationalism at the 
moment lie elsewhere than in the three peace principles: 
they lie rather in the quick conclusion of a peace treaty 
and termination of the occupation. If, once those goals 
are obtained, such factors as the tactlessness of the 
American army and the call of the Ryukyus should 
engender a more extreme and primitive variety of na- 
tionalism, it is doubtful whether the Socialists would 
or could maintain themselves at the forefront. If bus- 
iness and finance, to go a step further, should conclude 
that pro-Americanism is too sadly unprofitable as com- 
pared to possible alternative ties with the continent, 
a more powerful and dangerous anti-American move- 
ment thar? the Socialists seem capable of leading would 
be in prospect. 

This is of course speculation, but then in a sense 
much of this article has been speculation: one cannot be 
absolutely sure, in the shifting and uncertain field of 
Japanese public opinion, that generalizations more 
favorable to the United States have not also outrun the 
available supporting evidence. Clearly it would not 
be wise to deny that there are causes for concern, or to 
rely on the current lack of active antagonism toward 
the United States as the solution to every problem. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


THE KOREANS AND THEIR CULTURE. By Cornelius 
Osgood. New York, Ronald Press, 1951. xvi, 387 pp. IIl. 
$5.00. 

This is a much needed book, for which everyone with an 
interest in Korea has long been waiting. It comes nearer to 
being the one general work on the country than any other 
book available for general information and intelligent en- 
lightenment. 

Paradoxically, part of its success is due to its not being 
the product of a specialist steeped in his subject. Osgood is a 
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professor at Yale, an anthropologist by profession, who has 
long had an interest in Korea. In 1947 he visited Korea and 
made a modern-type community study of a farming village 
with the aid of Korean students. The result is a volume of 
breadth, combining perspective with concreteness, and written 
with conciseness, precision of touch, and charm. It will in- 
terest the general reader, be useful to officials and men of 
affairs, and earn the respect of Orientalists. 

The plan and treatment are original. The book falls into 
five parts. The first describes and interprets life in a contem- 
porary Korean village that serves as a specimen of thousands 
of others. This follows the standard anthropological tech- 
nique, being based on face-to-face contacts, observations, and 
inquiries, and occupies about a third of the book. Part Two, 
much shorter, describes the capital and upper class, mainly 
in native days, and is an excellent digest from the very 
scattered pre-Japanese literature. 

Parts Three and Four are historical, one dealing with the 
national and political origins and development, the other 
with cultural history. These are based primarily on the trans- 
lations from the Chinese and Korean by Hulbert, the basic 
authority on Korea writing in English, and on Hulbert’s and 
Gale’s histories; other works, including recent archeological 
ones, are also drawn on considerably in Part Four. These two 
sections also take up a third of the book. 

Modern Korea, the subject of the final part, is the portion 
of the book this reviewer is least competent to appraise com- 
paratively. It consists of two chapters, on Japanese rule and 
the period since 1945, plus a brief postscript dealing with the 
events from June 25 to November 1950. The final chapter, 
Korea in Retrospect, is not so much recent history as an 
up-to-date, sensitive appraisal of the Korean people, their 
temperament, their culture and its ethos, and their place in 
the world. 

The writing is at once straightforward and skillful. The 
48 plates are well chosen, the maps easily legible and to the 
point. There are six pages of bibliography, cleven of native 
words with identifying equivalents in characters, twenty-one 
of index. The book is a must for libraries and for all who are 
either interested in Korea or practically concerned with it. 
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